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[—E SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF PROB 


LEMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCE!’ 


concerns itself, first, with a 


of the most important problems 

with the financial support of the 
nal system of this country; and, 
th suggestions for the application 
fie method and technique to the 
such problems. 


entific method, I assume, demands 
ysis of the problem into its ele 
he elimination of the extraneous 
irrelevant, and the determination 
best ways of attaining a desired re 
th the means now available or to be 
ivailable. It presupposes an open 
nd a dispassionate search for a solu- 
thout hindering preconceptions and 
ist be borne in mind, however, that 
ng with the problem of edueational 

e we are approaching a social prob- 
ind that a social problem often in 
intangible and imponderable ele 
Those elements do not often admit 

t exact definition, accurate and defini 


easurements, objective isolation and 


ear analysis which we ordinarily associate 


scientifie procedure. And yet desir- 

social objectives ean be achieved only 
viving due weight to such factors as 
sentiment, popular prejudices, na 

| and loeal ideals, the weight of prece 
and tradition, ingrained resistance to 


¢ 


ideas, the forms and conventions of 


ernment and national and racial pro- 


es of thought and action. A scientific 


ipproach to a social problem, especially one 


} 


tead at the meeting of Section Q of the Amer 
Association for the Advancement of Science 


innati, December, 1923. 
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touching so vital and fundamental a sub 


ject as education, must take these intangible 


matters into account as truly and as scien 
tifically as the physicist takes into account 
the properties of matter 


I. FrnanciAL PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMEN 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOO! 

Arthur E. Morgan, of Antioch College 

envisages the problem well. In a recent 


magazine article he Savs: 


The blen of rh AY ‘ 
has not been s ! sf 
necessary publie uses f 
rent assets. For instance, the present cost of « 
mentary and secondar ed t the United 
States is less than fift d rs per ear for ¢« 
American child of school age A earef ‘ 
tion of costs in school svstems that give reas 
ably adequate edu r s 
that such opportunity can not be furnished f 
less than about $250 or $300 per year lo give 
each of the 25,000,000 Amer in children of 
school age the reasonably adequate educational 
facilities represented by a very economi von 
aged private day school where the tuition is $ ) 
per year, would make necessary an additional 
nual tax of five billion dollars, about as much as 
Ss now spent for all national, st g 


ernment, including war debts 


And yet President Pritchett, of the Car 


negie Foundation, asserts that the enormous 


load of taxation for present public educa 
tion is bringing about the financial inability 
of society to pay the cost. Mr. Morgan 

of course, arguing for budgeting our total 
national resources for the purpose of choos 


ing the more essential objects of expendi 


ture and reducing or eliminating the less 


essential. Among the former is education 


(a) More Money for Educatio 


The first of our problems is the securing 


of more money for education. The nec 


2 The Century Magazine, October, 1923, } 





| 
' 
| 
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sity is apparent Few believe that educa- culating the 1920 expenditures 
tion is now adequately supported. Neither tion, it must not be forgotten tl} 
on a per capita basis nor on a basis of in- dollar was worth in purchasing 
come do we devote enough money to this about 61 cents as compared wit 
social essential. It is true that in 1920 we dollar. 


spent over a billion dollars on the publie 

6 } NY vy li, ty > ? 
schools, but in the same year we spent that )) Equalization of the Burden 
Support 


much on gasoline alone and eight times 


that much on automobiles. We are cer- It is now generally admitted t} 


tainly not spending an undue proportion tribution of the financial burden 


of our income on edieation, as the sub- Support is flagrantly unjust 


joined table will show present plan in most states ricl 


ties pay relatively low school taxes 
tach Dollar of the National Income De communities. though thev levy te t} 


Elementary id Secondary an ae . 
ye econdary and limit, ean not raise enough mone, 


» Higher Education 1910-1918 , , . 
a nish their children even tolerably 
Aementary, > *)*,° * . ' 
nsasiienn — facilities. Examples of these in 
Years Edueation Education Tota 
1910 $0.0136 $0.0028 $0.0164 show that to raise $30 for each per 


might be multiplied. Keith and 


1912 0146 0032 178 school age one Pennsylvania count) 
1914 .0167 0036 0203 
1916 014] 0029 .0170 


1918 0125 0025 0150 


require a tax rate of 6.44 mills, 
other county to attain the sam 
would require a rate of 50.3 mi 


Much has been made of the increase of aise the same sum one county in W 
publie expenditures on education between Would require a tax rate nearly fo 
1890 and 1920. The rebuttal is now fa- aS heavy as would another county 


miliar to educators It is true that we same state.” Swift and del Plai 


spent in 1920 over a billion dollars for edu- that one county in Minnesota whiel 
cation; but, to quote the words of the late eighth in the state in wealth per ch 
Thomas B. Reed, ‘‘this is a billion dollar @n average school tax of six mills 


country.’’ While educational expenditures @nother county, the poorest in the 
were increasing, what was the rest of the Wealth per child, levies an average s 
country doing? tax of 261% mills.° The same inequa 
The national income increased from about ™ay be pointed out between states 
12 billions of dollars in 1890 to 66 billions and low taxable valuations. The s 
in 1919 and probably 70 billions in 1920, the teaching and supervisory unit—d 
The value of farm wealth produced rose township, county—is an educational 
from 214 to 25 billions; farm property from 
16 billions to 78 billions; products of the 


mines from 641 millions to 614 billions; eo 
(c) Determination of the Best Sou 


income of fire and marine insurance ¢com- 
of School Revenue 


lem; the size of the unit of support 
taxation is a financial problem. 


panies from 158 millions to over a billion; 


income of life insurance companies from Obviously, the major portion 0! 


197 millions to 11™% billions. And in eal- 


school revenue must come from tax 
But on what shall the taxation be 
’ Stevens, ‘‘Can we pay for education?’’ Educa 

195. 5‘¢The Nation and the Schools,’’ pp 


tional Revie w, October, 1922, p- 
6‘*Publie School Finance in Minnesot 


4 Ibid, p. 188. 





New Mexico), legislation to that 
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be on general property or on in- 
With the great shifting of invest- 
| business enterprises from visible 
to stocks and bonds and other evi- 
indebtedness the general property 
ng out of favor with taxation ex- 
Here we are erossing into the do- 
the economist, particularly the stu- 

iblie finance. It must be testified 
however one approaches the sub- 
educational finance, he is finally 
» the conclusion that it is inextriec- 
ind up with the problem of the com- 
rganization of our system of public 


ver, the old question here obtrudes 
Shall school costs be assessed against 

e on the basis of extent of direct 
pation in the benefits or on the basis 
ty to pay? In other words, shall 
st of schools be defrayed solely and 

by the parents of school children 
| these costs be spread over the whole 

ng public? That question was set- 
n the early days of the public schools 
s country, when it was decided that 
» education is a function of the state 


essential to the perpetuity of our insti- 


all 
are 
But there is 


that therefore citizens, 


parents 


and 


or not, properly 


geable with its support. 
ise of this question which has not 


settled, and that is the propriety of an 


sessment of school costs on the basis of 


to pay. Other things being equal, 
ther of a family of five children is 
s able to pay 
r or the father of one child. 


school taxes as is a 


Never- 


ess, the former has deserved well of the 


Should he not be excused from 
taxes in proportion to the number 
ldren whom he has contributed to the 
sof citizenship? Of course, much may 
| on both sides of this question, but 
noteworthy that in one American state 


effect 


5 15 


was recently introduced and came within a 
measurable distance of passing 

An essential factor in the school taxation 
system is the size of the unit to be taxed 
Shall it be the school district, the township, 
The 
to be assigned to these several units varies 
with the different but the 


thought now seems to be in favor of 


the county or the state? proportion 


States, best 
using 
the largest possible unit. It is apparently 
impossible to equalize the school burden 
There must be de 
of the 
school revenue the state should be 


under a district system. 


termined what proportion total 
required 
to provide, and what proportion should be 
the local 
1921, the district 


S87 out of every $100 provided for public 


furnished by school units. In 


Minnesota, in furnished 
schools. A report to the Minnesota Educa 
tion Association in 1922 recommended that 
the state assume from 65 to 70 per cent. of 
the whole expenditure.’ 


(d) Control of Finances of Education 

Even the question of where the control 
of education should be vested has its finan 
This issue is raised in the mat 
There 


cial aspects. 
ter of church or parochial schools 
are parts of Louisiana, Minnesota, Oregon 


and other states where the existence of 


parochial schools is a distinct menace to 
the publie school system, through the vir 


tual withdrawal of public financial sup 


port. The writer has visited towns where 


the publie schools were inferior in build 


equipment and teaching force to 


ings, 
churech-eontrolled schools serving the same 


population. Here public school taxes were 


reduced to the minimum in order to pro 


vide liberal support to the parochial schools 
Children of parents who declined to patron 


ize the parochial school were thereby de 


prived of equal educational advantages and 


privileges at public expense This 
affairs can be brought about and 


7 Jbid., pp- 26, 49. 
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school finances 
dealt 


legislative action in 


local control of 


Situation 


about by 
It is the 


drastically by 


which was with 


recent 


Uregon. 


Vethods of Distribution of State Aid 


Nearly all states have now developed 


methods by which the state participates in 


meeting the expense of publie education, 


either by the distribution of income from 


permanent funds, the proceeds of statewide 
the granting of state aid for 


school taxes, 


special purposes, or by a combination of 


two or more of these methods. The main 
trouble with this state aid is that too often 
it is distributed without any regard for the 
justice and expediency of equalizing school 
burdens. Rich districts and poor districts 
share alike. No effort is made to distribute 
this aid by 


into account the wealth of the district. the 


a scientific method which takes 


effort made as represented by the rate of 
the local school tax and the standards main- 


tained 


Thrift and Efficiency in Expenditures 
While it is true that not enough money 
is now raised for the proper maintenance 
of schools, it is also true that the money 
now collected for that purpose is not always 
wisely expended. This fact is nowhere bet- 
ter illustrated than in the lavish expendi- 
tures on school buildings. Too many build- 
ings of the showy, monumental type are 
now being erected. No one wants children 
housed in ugly buildings, but it is probably 
that commodious 


buildings, with ample facilities, well lighted 


no exaggeration to say 


and well heated, in a plain and simple 
style of architecture, could be erected for 
one half the money now wastefully spent 
on the ornate structures in which we now 
take delight. It is the stock comment of 


visitors from abroad that we Americans 


spend lavishly on our school buildings but 


pay niggardly salaries to our teachers. It 


is probably true that we can not afford both 
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buildings and 
Which shal 


The answer is fra 


palatial school 
paid teachers. 
to retain? 
ealeulabl 


cation. 


consequences to Ar 


if The 
While the 
strengthening, additional fina 


Rural H ah is 


rural schools in 


is imperative if the rura 
survive and carry out its « 
tion. No one can read the art 
rural high school by Mr. Geore 

in The New Republic for November 7 
without realizing the increasing 

of this institution. Farm childrey 
as those in the city must hay 
secondary education 
the 


administrat 


tages of 


about by orgeal 


be brought 


larger taxation and 


and by proper arrangements for 


sion. The remedy for present e 
adequacies lies, partially at least 


prehensive financing on a stat 


If. FrinancitaL PRoBLEMs or H 
EDUCATION 
Some of the problems connecte: 
financial support of public high« 
tion are identical with those aff 
Within the 


ade or so there has been an unpree 


mentary education. 


rush of young people to our instil 
of higher education, both public ar 
Between 1910 and 1920 tl 

attendance at colleges and universit 
ereased by about 100 per cent. lh 
1896 1916 the 
ment in the private institutions 

113 per cent. ; in the public institut 


vate. 


years between and 


per cent. During the decade 1910 
the total population of the Unite 
This 
crease in the number of students to be 


increased only 67 per cent. 
for, together with the decreased pure! 
power of the dollar consequent 


inflation following the war, br 
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stringency upon all Tax- i: tal salaries paid increased 


tutions of higher education. Thus it will be seen that 


; 


e physical plant in 
Voney for Higher Education 24 per cent. above the 
increase in the number of stu- the whole budget, 
inereased cost of all things tor imstruction wa 
on must buy, including the average increase. Are 
ity, eall for largely aug- physical plant at the ex 
be raised for the support salaries? 
tion. The application here 
the tax-supported institu 
those who claim that the 
has about been reached It is a debatable 
‘ean not continue the sup- 





better method of 
e higher education. But it is he support of a state univ 
that the American people will ng biennial appropriations out of 
itional opportunity; therefore eral fund or by providing fi 
must be found. The tax experts general state tax. the 

red with the task of finding chall be devoted 
revenue and a more equl- methods are now in 
of the incidence of taxa- stable and dependable 
must be found for the support expected to increase wit} 
eher education a source of in- population of the state 
adequate, stable, per- the disadvantage that ther 


hat it will provide the amount ot 


necessary. Biennial appropriati 


etrenchment in Building true, are subject to political man 
previously been said about ex ind sometimes to le: 
n building has equal applica- the other hand, it may 

ce structures. The mere main- a university to have to render 
buildings and physical plant is of its stewardship every two yea1 
serious drain on the resources 

tutions. At several of the state 


es this amounts to half a million 


Nearly all 
founded on the idea « 


was expected that the endow 


year, and is increasing at a rapid 
vel building is a creat temptation 
eat menace to our educational in- hy the original land grat 
Every new building is a habil- jo support the institut 
ell as an asset. It is significant time. however. it was { 
Mr. Trevor Arnett’s survey of about mpose additional fees, 
wed institutions,* he points out 
en 1915 and 1920 the total 


vere seldom called ‘‘t 


vere usually disguiss 
penditures of these institutions name of ‘‘econtingent’’ 
r cent., while total opera ees or ‘‘annual tax 
increased 74 per cent. and f the years these 


in Certain Endowed Col eased to be either 


At the Universit: ol 





the students pay about a million dollars a 
year, about 14 per cent. of the total work- 
ing income of the institution. Very heavy 
increases in tuition fees have been made 
by most of the universities since 1920 In 
1918 the average contribution of the stu- 
dents of state colleges and universities 
constituted 22.5 per cent of the total in- 
come of these institutions; in the private 
colleges it constituted 54.2 per cent Be- 
tween 1915 and 1921 ten midwestern state 
universities raised their fees on an average 
111 per cent So far as may be discovered, 
no attempt has been made to put tuition 
charges on any scientific basis or to relate 
them in any respect to costs of instruction. 
The theory seems to have been to charge 
what the traffic will bear. It is a question 
now whether our boast of free higher edu- 
cation is founded in any true sense on fact. 
An equitable and scientifie basis of tuition 


charges should be worked out. 


Il. THe APppLicaTiOoN OF ScIENTIFIC 
Metuop To PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 

It remains now to suggest a method or 
methods of attack on the problems outlined 
in the preceding pages. 

(a) Philosophical Principles 

The whole question of school finance is 
intimately bound up with the underlying 
philosophy in pursuance of which we oper- 
ate our system of education. The financial 
problem deals merely with the means of 
making that philosophy effective. School 
costs may be low or high according as we 
conceive education to be a class privilege, 
a prerogative attached to economic success, 
or a fundamental and general human right. 
Costs will vary also as we regard education 
in terms of the ‘‘three R’s,’’ or the acquisi- 
tion of the tools of knowledge, or mere 
linguistic attainment, or as a thorough- 
going effort to adjust every child to the 


society and the environment in which he is 
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to live so as to bring about, as 
says, ‘‘the actual development of 
values of human personality 
cial program must obviously be | 
the objectives which society has 
Now, there can be little doubt 
one educational tenet which has 
carefully cherished by the Amer 
as an essential principle of 
theory may best be expressed by 
ment, ‘‘equality of educational oy 
for all the children of all the px 
follows, then, that the first thing t 
termined in a scientific study of « 
finance is how far this laudable 
is a mere ecatch-phrase and shibb 
to what extent it is proposed 
into concrete reality. Do we real 
it, and are we willing to pay for 
we intend that children living sixt 
from a railroad shall have as goo 
facilities as do urban dwellers? 
committed to the project of giving t 
dren in those states which are rar 
the bottom of the Ayres index s 
good school opportunities as those 
by the children of more favored st 
ean be done, but at a cost 
the imagination. Even now, 
western South Dakota and sparsely sett 
portions of other states, it is necess 
have a teacher for each family. The 
thing to be done is to determine thr 
all the necessary agencies just how n 


as a practical matter and under the present 


situation, we are prepared to d 
finances can then be undertaken 


ingly. 


(b) Cultivation and Maintenan 
Popular Good Will 


It must be asserted as good scien 


wy tit 


doctrine that reforms and betterments 
school finance must be sold to the pe 
True salesmanship is highly scientific 


is not enough to gather, collate and 
lish the facts. The facts must also be 





ters and taxpayers. 


Alt 


~ 
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expounded, analyzed, illustrated 
They 


bstract into the concrete 


must be translated 
School 
administrators must be trained 
of charts, maps, diagrams and 
Dead 


the human interest of 


phieal apparatus. facts 


vified by 
ntation. 
rtant element in this educational 


p is the technique of the survey 


ids of the school survey have been 
mproved and more or less stand 
ithin the past ten or fifteen years 
s nothing more than a scientific 
a given situation on the objec- 
of ascertained and _ verifiable 
extensive school building pro 
ild be undertaken without a pre- 
iilding survey so planned as to 


it all the relevant data as to loeca- 


present buildings, congestion, sani- 


Increase or decrease of school popu- 
enters of distribution, location with 
to railroad tracks and factories 
recasts of the amount and direction 
ire growth. Such a survey, not only 
but 
ind the confidence and approval of 


made also well written up, will 
So with other edu- 


nal surveys. 


A Budget for School Finance 
ost all the financial evils from which 
schools suffer are the result of the hit- 
ss system under which we levy school 
Searcely anywhere is there on any 
table seale the practice of ascertain 
n advance exactly what is to be ae- 
lished, what it will cost, and then rais- 
he money required to do that thing 
implies in essence some sort of an 
itional budget system for each state 
dget is merely a carefully charted 
gram of a year’s estimated receipts and 
nditures. Equality of educational op- 
tunity and equality of school burdens 
insured only if a state with a state 


SOCIETY 


ide budget distributes virtuall 


dueational income the eo 
n the ba 


A larger view 


sis of an appr 
must 
cured in any local s 


lly thought-out and 
should first be adopted 
of the behi 
ould then require that « 


at 


ssets State 


large and in the loea 


raised 


Suppose 


earry out that program py 


should require every school to hay 
mum school year of eight months, establis 
minimum salaries varying with the qual 
of the 
kind and 
then be 


mum school tax levy 


cations teachers, and 


amount 


certain 


necessar 


It would 


the responsibility would be on the sta 


raise by state taxation and to di 


to the several counties whatever funds were 
required above the proceeds of the mini 
mum levy to carry out the program agreed 
This method would go far 


TO equal 


upon. 
ize both school opportunity and schoo 
school revenues wherever 


den, and 


duced would be used wherever neede 
first to find out 
ll eost ; 
amount of 
Notable 


already 


This seems to be scientific: 
is to be done and 
to 


what 

full 
job 
hav Sw 


( ‘olorado 


and, second, raise the 


money required to 
this direction 


advances’ in 


been made by California, and 


some other states 


(d oft Ri renwue 
It is evident that the 
eall 


purposes and that, 


New Sources 


lined will for more 
therefore 
of revenue must be sought 

that 


much more of a load than is no 


+ 


the general property 


on it. Resort may then be har 


income tax, the inheritance tax 
‘ 


taxes and the various forms 
alrea 


the income tax, notably Massachi 


tional tax. Some states art 
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Wisconsin. There are also available sever- dent enrollment were limited. N 
ance taxes on oil, coal, gas, iron and lignite. is plan, however, has beer 
This tax might also be applied to granite, demonstrate its practicability 
gravel and other irreplaceable natural pro- university. On what principle 
ducts Louisiana now has such a tax. selection be made? Raising the 
Pennsylvania levies one on anthracite coal bring about a selection on the 
and Minnesota on iron ore. The use of wealth rather than capacity. Ent: 
these numerous taxes tends to spread the aminations put a premium on er 
burden of taxation more evenly. and affect adversely the teaching ir 
We pass now to a brief consideration of ary schools. Fixing a certain hig] 
the method of attacking problems involved secondary school mark as the min 
primarily in the financial support of publie university entrance only impels tl! 
higher education. What is most needed by under local pressure to give that 
the state universities is a dependable and all passing students. Moreover 
adequate source of revenue, the proceeds studies have brought out the notor 
of which may be foreeast and anticipated reliability of teachers’ marks 
over a period of years, which will not be scheme that promises anything n 


subject to sudden or violent fluctuations, combination of examination and 


and which may be expected to increase at logical tests which is being used 


about the same rate as the wealth and popu- bia, and that scheme is still in 
lation of the state and the growth of the mental stage. Any plan which 


university in rejecting large numbers « 


(e) Possible Retrenchments ' 
and cost the university 


The amount of money required for the support. 


support of the state universities could, in It is quite probable that wort} 


the opinion of competent authorities, be  quetions of university expenditures 
a materially lessened if these institu- achieved by severe curtailing of 
tions were to confine themselves to what is pyildineg programs, by more com] 


generally recognized as higher education. struction with an eye to use rat! 


c 


7 » ‘rsities are teaching ti ‘ r P1e- ° 
he universities are teaching too many elt show, and by the avoidance of d 


mtery aenhiaeta and elementary +3 
mentary subjects and elementary portions nq architectural display. Mone) 
. ose ~ ect TT} J os j 7 1 yf > > 
ot those ubjec s. ne organization of saved in the eurriculum. too, b 


junior colleges connected with high schools gown somewhat the present 


will . ‘ ot Tp whi ‘ “at . . " ° 
will help. But a more far-reaching reform, jonoe of free electives. 
because it will save both time and money, 
} . e Be , . — Tt ° (f Tuition Fees 

would result from such a reorganization of 

the publie school program as would carry Either these fees should be redu 
the elementary subjects of the first college nominal basis or the pretext of 
years down into the secondary schools, with education should be abandoned 
the consequent removal of certain high entific method of arriving at a 
school subjects into the junior high school proper tuition charge should be 
or the upper grammar grades. This would, If the latter plan is followed, the 
of course, require reorganization of subject- is the adoption of a thorough-going 
matter. of cost accounting and cost finding 


The suggestion has been made that ex- there can be ascertained for each 


penses could be materially reduced if stu- college or other administrative 








’ 


uition, and on this actual 


s Ol t 


eed-upon proportion should be 


tuition fee. 
to ealeulate the 


‘ 
s the 


necessary cost 
ry two or four years and adjust 

cordingly. The proportion to be 
third, 


or two thirds, is at best an arbi- 


the student, whether one 


and therefore it should be 
fixed by the university authori- 
the 


In order to avoid barring 


the advice and consent of 


slature. 
ind capable students there should 
of 


provision free scholarships. 


New Sources of Support 


tance taxes, income taxes and 


taxes are available for univer- 

ort as well as for the support of 
schools. The revenue from some of 

irces should be definitely allocated 
her education. One caution should 
erved. 
xes are essentialy taxes on capital; 
of 


n the revenues so produced should not 


Inheritance taxes and sever- 


re, in the interest social conser 
nt entirely on current expenses. <A 
proportion of the proceeds should be 
| into an edueational endowment 
for the benefit of posterity. 

e day, perhaps when the burden of 
ebt shall have become less oppressive, 
leral government can properly be 
the expense of 
When that time 


s, an annual appropriation of, 


to participate in 
higher education. 
Say, 
10,000, will not seriously burden fed- 
finances and yet, when distributed to 


veral states, will appreciably relieve 


weight of educational taxation. 


A Practical Proposal for Unive rsity 


Financing 


President Kinley, of the University of 


no 


s, has outlined some tentative, but 


tive plans for securing an adequate 


permanent basis for state university 
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It would, of 





His 
worthy of mature consideration and study 
He 
biennium ealeulate the 
the different 
This 


n an approximate estimate of the total 


Suggestions are at east 


Ss ipport. 


the universitv ¢ 


proposes that 
per capit expend 


in lines and grades of 


ture 


teaching. calculation would result 


amount of money needed for a given nun 
ber of students in that institutior The 
per capita expense should be a weighted 
average of per capita expenses in de 
partments of work. The University of 


Illinois spent in 1913-14 $259.25 on the 
In 1923 


£500.00 


mere instruction of each student 
this amounted per student to about 
all 


ministration, physical plant operat 


for purposes—teaching, research, ad 


On the average figures thus obtained each 


| ? scl + . ; 
ask its legislature for ap 


university could 





propriations; and it could defend its re 
quests on the grounds that the figures were 


obtained by scientific procedure and that 


the results were subject to verification 
There 


aside a special source of re 


are those who advocate setting 


; 


venue ror unl 


versity support. President Kinley believes 
that any such special source should have 


certain essential characteristics: the special 


source should be adequate and should in 


crease steadily at about the same rate as 
should not 


but 


the growth of the university ; it 


be tied to a single interest or 


hase not S ibiect 2 
should be related to | 


industry, 


should have a broad 


great fluctuations; it 
the progress of the state in wealth and 
population and to the returns from educa ; 
tion as far as ascertainable, so that the 
assignment of the particular source or 
revenue will command the approval of the 
legislature and the people 

He also approves a tax based on the tots : 
wealth of the state rather than upon the | 
assessed valuation. The latter is frequent . 
only an arbitrary or conventional figure 
made for the purpose of securing a bas 
of taxation for state purposes. The real 
total wealth may be expected to grow with 
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the growth of the institution. Perhaps 


there should be a fixed millage on the total 
state revenue and in addition a fixed an- 
nual increment over a base year.° 

Along the lines merely outlined herein, 
if these lines be followed with patience and 
assiduity and if the underlying facts be 
built up into a solid and unassailable strue- 
ture, the writer believes that a scientific 
approach to the solution of our problem of 
educational finance may be made, with ap- 
plication alike to elementary, secondary 
and higher education.'° 

Ricnarp R. Price 
DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD OF 
TEAM-PLAYERS AND TEAM- 
WORKERS 


I 

Tue most formidable current problem of 
educational science is this: How far should 
we educate people to be alike, and how 
far dare we educate them to be different 
from each other? 

More than any other age our time 
obviously requires cooperations—of many 
kinds and degrees and in numberless small 
and large societies. Some results of school 
education are essential to such cooperations 

common speech, common literacy, com- 
mon ‘‘buyers’ arithmetic,’’ common appre- 
ciations of some history, common knowl- 
edge of some geography, common knowl- 
edge of certain essential facts of hygiene. 

If schools knew how to produce them, 
probably we should find other qualities 


very desirable as possessions ‘‘in common’’ 


9 ** Proceedings of National Association of State 
Universities,’’ Vol. 18, 1920, p. 132. 

10 Most of the suggestions for financing higher 
education have been taken from the writer’s forth- 
coming book, ‘‘The Financial Support of State 
Universities,’’ to be issued soon by the Harvard 
University Press. More extended discussion will 


be found therein. 


such as certain minimum star 
knowledge, appreciation and hal 
observance, preparing for exercis 
frage, upholding reform aspirations 
the like. Possibly, too, we should 
desirable to produce certain ele: 
personal culture in common—1i 
the same examples of literature. 
same songs, for the same impress 
in graphic and plastie art. 

No sane person doubts the des 
of using education, and especially) 
school education, as a means of pr 
various uniformities of habits, of 
ot knowledge possessed, ot tastes 
established. 

Sut many of us can well entertai: 
doubts as to whether it is not a 


tendency of educational mechanisms 


proceed too far in this direction. It 


so easy to administer mass scho 
cation—the only economical kind 
uniform ends, by uniform methods 
through uniform standards. 

The specialist enthusiasts to wl 
America we have committed so 
proportion of educational propaganda 
influence—specialists in music or n 
matics, physical edueation or the s 


studies, industrial arts or English langu 


studies, natural science or graphic 
Latin or gardening, French or hom: 
nomiecs—are just now aggravating 
sirable tendencies towards uniformit 
most invariably each one holds an 
none’’ theory as to the values of his 


subject. ‘‘If it is good for one, it is g 


for all.”’ 

And, again at the present juncturs 
are aided by the aspirationists for 1 
‘‘democratic’’ education. Efforts for! 
and better democracy have, of cours 
ways entailed ‘‘leveling down’’ pract 
counterpart to their ‘‘uplifting’’ eff 


‘*Equalization’’ fills the hollows, but oft 


by degrading the peaks. If Gree! 
French or trigonometry have been go‘ 


, 
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ust have their opportunity at 
ective of abilities or supporting 
ir colleges seek in a measure to 
e’’ their talented students by 
them all to have had a common 
Latin, modern language or 
by requiring them all to take 
vsies or science or economies 
what more modernly, ‘‘contempo- 
ation,’’ or the studies designed 
‘a philosophy of life.’’ 


I] 
pposition to all these relatively 
attempts to earry into effect 
tions of civilization as a thing of 
‘‘standardized parts’’—preparation 


‘ 


‘+h ean be achieved by ‘‘quantity 
tion’’ of knowledges of history, ap- 
ons of musie and civie ideals—three 


ms giving rise to far-reaching ten 


es of an opposite nature have now 


to stages of fairly elaborate scien- 
nition. 


first of these is found in the vari- 


ties of humans—variabilities rooted in 


sé 


‘iginal nature of man. Certain of 


iriabilities were long ago recognized 
and unscientifically as foundations 
‘ial policies—differences of sex, of 


lized leadership, perhaps of race. 


psychology enables us in a degree to 


t 


and evaluate some of these vari- 
second is found in the variabilities 
tion entailed by all the conditions 


operative living and work. Some of 


too, were recognized and responded 


wes ago—in differentiations of work, of 


eadership responsibilities, of cultural par- 


tions, and of sumptuary privileges 


only with the advent of the social 


sciences has it become possible to perceive, 


yOLVe’ 


Ay 


one hand, how extensive and in- 
in efficient societies, must inevitably 


be these differentiations of 
on the other, how they can be 
produce the maximum of collective w 

th the least possible curtailment of 

ven individual’s satisfactions 

A third condition is found in the multi 
plication, especially within recent dee: 
of bodies of materials suitably organi 
to serve well as means of edueation 

vering such diverse fields as musie and 
economics, physical science and foreign 
language, hygiene and literature, sumptu 
ry standards and school training for 
trade proficiency. 

There was a time when a moderately 
capable student could ‘‘take’’ all the offer 
ings of a liberal arts college. To-day any 
ambitious kindergarten or primary school 
can readily offer several times as many 
highly beneficial activities as any one child 
ean take. In our efforts to accommodate 
vithin the first six grades the scores of 
S ibjects urged by specialists we have made 
of the elementary school curriculum a 
sorry hodge-podge. 

In the junior high school problems 
of uniform prescriptions versus flexible 
curricula have become especially acute 
Should this school, serving all our children 


from 12 to 15 years of age, be governed 


primarily by aspirations for ‘‘equaliza 
tion’’? Should we hold here that 


is good for one is good for all’’ 
Or should we rather be guided ch 

the purpose of enabling each perso 

his personal equipment and in light 

probable part in the games of life, 

the most of himself as a contributor 

success of the many ‘‘teams’’—from 

to nation—in which he must play h 

We make a good football 

marine crew by picking men for the re 

spective functions involved, training them 

intensively for their parts, and, incidentally, 

helping them to feel deeply the unity of 

the composite function in which they are 
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collectively engaged. Dare we be guided 
by similar principles in junior high school 
curriculum making? 


II] 

Some cases may serve to reveal the 
deeper problems involved here. For exX- 
ample, that body of knowledge or racial 
achievement which is comprehended in 
usable form between the covers of an 
ordinary high school text-book on algebra 
represents a very precious part of our 
social heritage. Much of it represents in- 
dispensable means to the maintenance of 
our present economic standards. Some of 
it is indispensable to the exploration of as 
yet undiscovered regions of speculation or 
science 

But not all minds are endowed with 
sufficient powers to make effective use of 
algebra. Even more important, perhaps, 
all valid needs of contemporary societies 
ean probably be satisfied in more than 
optimum degree if only 2 per cent. of our 
youth attain to real mastery in this par- 
ticular field. 

Again, surely that would be a ‘‘low- 
brow’’ city in which no audience could be 
mustered for an excellent performance of 
a good opera. But, as humans go, that 
would, no less certainly, be a freak city in 
which 90 per cent. of the young men and 
women were as honestly interested in an 
operatic performance as they are now in a 
good moving picture. 

Some of us find in the novels of Henry 
James, Conrad and Meredith perpetual 
sources of satisfaction. But, clearly, only 
Utopians (or aspirationists) can expect the 
rank and file of people to have similar 
interests. 

Out of every thousand persons chosen 
at random a small number are so gifted 
by nature that in times of need they easily 
become our political, fellowship or even 
martial leaders. Given even half a chance, 
these will also have prepared themselves 


somewhat by eager self-educatioy 
propriation of accessible opportu 
better to accept such leaders} 

these our democracies—under 

tribal conditions and on the fr 
less than in our labor and politi 

derive their leaders—as spokes! 
vators, reformers, representati 

holders. 

But in every such thousand 
Wise many to whom leadership 
management, protracted responsi! 
novation in all their ordinary as; 
sent intolerable difficulties Thes 
follow well—if trained thereto 
or in war, in working or in holiday 


Only the aspirationist thinks that th 


be made ‘‘equal’’ to the others in ex 
tasks or other responsibilities, or t} 
worth while to expend more than n 


effort in that direction. 


IV 

Most kinds of edueation are 
mentally, community enterprises 
undertaken at community expense 
community direction for commu 
And the ‘‘communities’’ that do thes 
are not only the local neighborhood 
ings with which a rather limited s 
of ‘‘cooperative service’’ has recent 
to familiarize us. They are to an 
ing extent great municipalities, p 


nations, alliances, which have, vo! 


or of necessity, extensively substit 


large scale cooperations for the p 


homespun ones of village and paris! 


should learn to cherish the rich word ‘ 


monwealths’’ as denotive of thes¢ 
communities. ’’ 


But what is the most outstanding 4! 


of the modern, live ‘‘great commu! 


Division of function—specialization 
ice. Defence, religion, leadership 
tion, merchandising, highway repa 
ing, newsgathering, entertainment 
supply, education and hundreds 
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are all assigned to technically tured city’’ even those adults of 
specialist service. Civism on the inferior intelligence will be re 
verage man and statesmanship thing good—good, that is, in 
of the far-sighted ones seek to potentialities, and as related 
supervise these services to- in the urban commonwealth. 
eollective—that 1s, social Similar tests should be ay 
ases of such other cultural 
true commonwealth, is spe- sic, plastic art, newspaper rea 
onfined only to the functions eral aequaintanceship with 
production By no means. se of the mother tongue. deriv 
lso differentiates endlessly, ac- ltural gains from vocational put 
alities of native gifts thers. 
tal elreumstances. So do It should be apparent 
contributions of unpaid elvie under discussion onlv den 
rom publie opinion formation and that is. culture that is 
honorary board service and lead-  cpared in bv all. 
ards civic reconstruction. So, and documented experience w 
v, do numberless forms of spe has heretofore been onlv with 
toward amateur enhancement of >=, pes—the products of conquer 
culture—in song, in thinking, ¢ratie governments. landed 
inment, in patronage of the arts hereditary privilege 
os. democracy of culture in Memphis 
s, for example, ‘‘a cultured com- oyeh, Delhi, Athens, Rome, Florence 
n a democracy? Let us take a 4» Vietorian Eneland. These wer 
100,000 souls in the Mississippi fo, very superior cultures—for 
Let us confine our judgments to The ‘‘hooberv’’ were the 
rt of the adult population which is «‘ag9mmon people, ”” he 
n 20 and 60 years of age. America tends steadily to 
this city, those American maga- ceptions of culture wenilieaieulie al 
ich, like the Yale Review and the but with no little apprehension 
Monthly, make pronounced appeal gemoeratization of culture ma\ 
higher intellectual qualities have  oyerything to the levels of the ae: 
lly no circulation, what must we swamps. 
On the other hand, does any per- ' 
juainted with the variabilities of V 
n potential intelligence believe that These theses are submitted for 


s anv such magie in school education sion as representing examples of the 
enable it to make lovers of such crete debatable issues involved in the prob 


nes out of half or more of all the Jem here under discussion: 


lren who will eventually compose this 1) It is very important for ‘* 
population ? culture’’ that love for and in 
what are the natural ‘‘low-brows’’ quaintance with the language and 
city reading? If the answer is ture of the ancient Greeks should 
ng,’’ then, again, what are we to permitted to become extinct 
the schools which once harbored but it is not important that m¢ 
for eight or ten years? We have a_ very small percentage of our youth should 


clearly, to expect that in a ‘‘ecul- be induced, or even permitted, to spend the 
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long time and devoted labor necessary to conservation and other problen 
achieve such mastery. And it would cer- ous to mention, which sooner or 
tainly be folly to permit persons of inferior come concerns or instruments 
intelligence or of straitened economic ¢ir- poliey There ean be no rood 
cumstance to undertake such enterprises. secondary school and college gs 

2) Toward the promotion and diffusion early encourage persons of pron 
of modern culture, as well as for the sake terest or talent to look forwar 
of the higher forms of international civism, community service in some on 
it is highly desirable that in every con- fields on an ‘‘avocational’’ basis 
siderable community there should be found (5) In the junior high scho 
at least a few persons who know much of found certain youths of superior 
and care much for the products of Japanese talent who can easily be induc 
civilization. Mastery of the Japanese lan- far in learning to execute musie as s 
guage is clearly essential to that end. But amateurs. These should be encour 
this is an undertaking for which only per- make the most of their talents, ever 
sons of superior talents and resources for that purpose they find it desirabl: 
prolonged schooling should be regarded as_ certain other studies, such as sh¢ p 
qualified. even mathematics. 

3) America has always possessed a lim- 6) There should be provided 
ited number of enthusiastic amateur nat- large junior high school a 
uralists. These have usually been ‘‘self- course in economies, designed for 
made.’’ Inherited potentialities for distin- from 13 to 15 years of age of except 
guished achievements, not as professional intelligence. It should be offered ex; 


scientists, but as amateur nature-lovers, are as a ‘‘hard’’ elective course for 


probably fairly well distributed awaiting likely to become ‘*leaders’’ in polit CS 


the summons of helping and sympathetic ness or other community activities 
education. It will not be disputed that any 7) Oral reading should not b 
community is greatly enriched in its cul- quired subject in any grade of the 
tural and even to a substantial extent in high school. But in every large sch 
its civic life by the presence of a few this type there should be a strong elect 
naturalists whose interests and knowledge offering of oral reading for persons desi! 
will radiate in some degree throughout the — to possess special powers in this directi 
group. Very genuine interests in nature either as a part of personal culture 01 
can sometimes be easily cultivated in per-  eivie leadership or as prevocational! 
sons of no great intelligence. Furthermore, few vocations that put a premiu! 
very respectable attainments are here fre- such an accomplishment. 
quently possible for persons with no con- ; 
siderable resources of money or spare time. , 
(4) Polities evolve year by year into Interesting reflections, in some cases | 
greater complexities. Well as we may be posed to, and in some cases supporting 
served by our salaried statesman in legis- foregoing contentions, come to us fron 


} 


G. Wells, a publicist surpassed by but 
in the range and eatholicity of his s 
vision. From his ‘‘The Salvaging of | 


lative, executive and diplomatic office and 
in editorial and professorial chairs, we 
shall always need—and probably in grow- 
ing measure—the volunteer student and ization’’ are taken these excerpts: 


leader who is able and willing to burrow I have already shown in the precedir 
tate 


deep into the intricacies of economic, racial, sions that the range of the modern stat 
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ust ten times in the past century and to a marked degree, typical of those und 
gone by many Latin-American schools 
The University of La Plata was estab 
lished in 1890 and existed for fifteen years 
as a provineial school of comparatiy 
small importance. Its real career as a 


versity began with its nationalization 

ca 1905 through the granting of a charter 

ur present troubles is , 
} . ry . , 

n and educational method t the congress of the republic There fol 


new demands made upor lowed twelve years of orderly growth under 


the presidency of the distinguished former 

te s not oO e ] ( } . . > 
ife is not to be lived with jp inister of justice and public instruction, 
The world beco! es polyglot. . . . 
Joaquin V. Gonzalez 


The charter of 1905 provided that the 


t want to live among foreigners, 
ir books and newspapers and 
follow their thought. Few of us president should be elected by the assembly 
ladly read and speak of professors for a term of three years and 

» has he chance of ; , 

we had the chance should be eligible to reelection for three 

therefore set down as . 
consecutive terms only, or for 
this ideal education we are plan . 
three other languages in addition to twelve years. The first president, however, 
tongue learnt earl) and thoroughly. was appointed by the national executive 


languages can be acquired easily power. He carried with him to his new 


nm the riot ‘ wa ; ‘ 
in the right way. office the weight of that circumstance and 


seem always to be look 


. . > . the prestige of his wide experience 
ation from the point of view of the : 
lastie enterprise and of the ind administrator. The fact that he 
and hardly ever from the point of presidency of the university for the max! 


ie task dealing with the community mum term is a testimonial to his ability 
‘or all actical purposes this iakes P 2 ae 
For all practical purposes tl _ Dr. Rudolfo Rivarola was elected to the 
of a considerable proportion of edu . 
+ sti presidency for the term 1918-1921 Dur 
erature. 
' ing the first vear of his incumbency ther 
Davin SNEDDEN = year 0 his neumbency ther 
were sharp indications of an approaching 


RS COLLEGE, 
MBIA UNIVERSITY storm. Students and alumni began to con 





plain that the academic organization had 
A TYPE OF SOUTH AMERICAN become increasingly bureaucratic and was 
UNIVERSITY REVOLUTION 


absorbing a large share of the revenues in 
administrative machinery. They objected 

six years since 1918 have marked a moreover, to the exclusively professorial 
riod of unrest throughout several South composition of the superior council, the 
erican countries. The republic of Ar- chief governing body of the university 
tina has had its share of political un- The functions of the superior council corre 
siness, and the universities of the country sponded roughly to those of a board of 
e reflected and contributed to this state regents in one of our state universities 
things in a way difficult for North Amer- Qualifications of members of the superior 
ns to understand. The National Univer- council and methods of their election were 

La Plata, at La Plata in the Pro- very different, however. The president of 

f Buenos Aires, has had, since 1918, the university and the deans and directors 


eckered series of experiences which are, of the various schools and faculties were 
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ex-officio members of the superior council. 
The remainder of the council consisted of 
faculty representatives from each school. 
Since the president owed his place to an 
election by an assembly of all members of 
the teaching foree, and the deans were 
elected by the faculties of their respective 
schools, the superior council was purely a 
faculty body. 

Student dissatisfaction was first evi- 
denced by wholesale ‘‘eutting’’ of the 
classes of unpopular professors. Students 
objected to course quizzes and held that at- 
tendance at any specified number of classes 
should not be made a requisite for promo- 
tion. 

At the formal opening of the school year 
in Mareh, 1919, the president issued a sharp 
warning against non-attendance at classes, 
whether such non-attendance was actuated 
by a desire to show disagreement with un- 
skilful teaching or by a fear of being ques- 
tioned for purposes of grading. 

The chief student organization, ‘‘ La Fed- 
eracion Universitaria,’’ brought well-or- 
ganized pressure to bear on the superior 
council during March and April, 1919, and 
by May had induced that body to make 
three important changes in the university 
regulations : 

(1) Students were given representation 
in the superior council and in each of the 
academic councils. These student delegates 
had no votes, since that would have neces- 
sitated a change in the university’s charter. 

(2) The superior council rescinded the 
university regulation which required at- 
tendance at a certain proportion of the 
classes in which a student was registered, 
as a requisite for promotion. Academic 
councils were expressly forbidden to extend 
favors or exemptions of any kind to stu- 
dents who attended any specified number 
of classes. 

(3) Free teaching, ‘‘docencia libre,’’ was 
authorized. Any person possessing a uni- 


versity degree or a professional title or who 


had published books, made studi 
ticularly specialized in the sul 
posed might request the acaden 
of the school or faculty concerned 
mission as a free professor. The 
fessor gave courses to any one w 
come and pay his fees. 

President Rivarola opposed thes: 

The vice president, Nicholas Besio 
and other professors Joined their « 
vigorous protest against ‘‘that f 
teaching and learning that consists 
teaching and not learning.’’ 

The student rebellion first assum 
ous proportions in the School of Ag 
ture and Veterinary Medicine. 1 
the close of 1918 President Riva: 
discharged the director and four 
ministrative officers of the school’s « 
mental station at Santa Catalina 
the president attempted to institut: 
ricular reforms in the school. The st 
circulated rumors to the effect that | 
going to suppress the school altog 
favor of the newly established Colleg 
the Preparatory Medical Sciences 
made a demonstration in July against 
administration of the new dean, Dr. Gr 
against the courses mapped out 
academie council of the school and agai 
the teaching of thirteen professors 
dean was ousted, a new dean was appol 
who soon resigned, and the superior « 
cil found most of the student charges w 
substantiated. 

The disorder spread to other schools 
grew so violent that President Rivar 
a letter to the minister of public instr 
tion, dated October 30, begged the natior 
executive power to intervene ‘‘to safeguard 
the best interests of the university men 
by violence and to guarantee the preroga 
tives of the superior council and the ger 
The minister refust 


? 1 


eral assembly.’ 
interfere, on the ground that the w 


sity authorities were given ample pow 
by the charter to handle such situat 


y 
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ent federation, learning the reso- dents attacked tl 


1@ eXamining 
the national executive power, de- forced a suspension of the examin 
to foree federal intervention Gun-play finally resulted in the 


possession of the central univer- one student. 


ling and raised a red flag on the May 


31, 1920, a final attem] 
ened for the national colors. The ;, reopen the school without 
mal tindee arrestea , nts . 
ral j id¢g arre ted the student ‘ students continued their tacties 
them from the building, set a pational executive power intervened, 
canna , wile oo ar ; ‘ ' é 
ruard on the place and put it a 28, 1920, and granted a reformed charter 
osal of the university authorities. the university. 
tudents were soon freed. They - 
‘ : a - : Wes he main change in the Statutes Was in 
the minister of public instruction , ' 
the composition of the general assembly 
tal and told him that they were : : 
! , : All professors were members as formerly 
d to continue their work until ° ¥ : 
In addition there were half as many 
brought about a thoroughgoing Sd aa 
’ nd dent members as professors and half 
ration of the university. Their ; é 
; ; many alumni members as professors 
» objective, they said, was to force At the fj 
; , At the first meeting of the new general 
rnations of the president and the b] \ 16. 1 | : 
: : + assembly, August 16, 1920, Dr. Carlos F 
eouncil. Having delivered this : 


Melo was elected pres dent hy an 
n, they returned to La Plata, cap- : 


! over 
; whelming vote. The new president worked 
museum and sent word to the | 


; ; hard to put the finances of 
of the republic that they would — 


in better shape and to place the reté ntion, 
r it only to the person whom he ; 


yromotion and appointment of teachers on 
| designate himself. PI — 


the basis of demonstrated worth. The stu 
though the school year was not yet 


. é‘ dent body was still somewhat too highly 
President Rivarola ordered the uni : _s 
elated over the recent mutiny, however, and 


attempted to dictate to Melo He found 


indefinitely closed and declared that 
final examinations for the school year, 


] t| ' we ul ] 


; , this intolerable and resigned April 2, 1921 
ld be given when the university 


ned. The students remained on the Eduardo Huergo was elected president 
however, and increased the dis- and held the place for less than 
After holding the museum for five ™onths. He was a conciliator and 
s, they gave it up to a committee of pro university for an academic year v 
ssors when assured by the president of tee of order and tranquillity t 
republic that he would soon find a solu. ad been long unaccustomed, but he dis 
n of the eonflict. liked the administrative burdens of the 
nsurgents waited for a week and Position. 
attacked the central building a second November 26, 1921, Benito A. Nazar An 
destroying furniture and throwing chorena was almost unanimously elected to 
riters from the windows. The lead- the vacant presidency. His administration 
rs of the revolt informed the president of has been a period of quiet and orderly de- 
‘republic that they had assumed the gov- velopment. His term expires November, 
ment of the university and would call 1924. It will be interesting to learn the 
examining boards themselves. result of the general assembly’s meeting 
The university was reopened in March, at that time. 
20, and an attempt was made to give ex- Harotp Bex 
nations for the 1919 courses. The stu- UNIVERSITY OF ORE 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS sity, to send authenticated reports 


ae } ; > ial "ECOTK ce ka F as , 
COSTA RICA SCHOLARSHIPS FOR A confidential record is kept, and a s 
FOREIGN STUDY 


For the encouragement and administration of 


does not fulfil his duties may lose his 
ship and be compelled to repay the 


already received. There has been 
foreign study in fields not available within Costa ; f ; 
yression ot regret that most of the 
Rica, the Constitutional Congress of the Re- ! : 
> holders will probably go to Europea; 
public of Costa Rica passed a general law on we : ; 
sities. The monthly amount is so sma 
August 6, which was approved by the president ; : 
7 will hardly be possible tor a student 
on August 18. According to the terms of this ' 7 
, his work comfortably in the United St 
law as made known to the American Council on ‘ 
>) less some special reductions are al 
Edueation, Division of International Relations, 
American institutions. On the other } 
twenty scholarships are provided, divided among 
: = friendship of Costa Rica and the U: 
the various provinces of the country. This 
’ would be advanced if some of these 
number may be increased when the condition ; ‘ 
could study in the United States. 

of the public treasury permits. Each scholar ; 


ship amounts to $60 a month plus an annual 


Te ae de ee aes keg 4 THE ENGINEERING SCHOOLS ANI 
ee ee ae THE NEED FOR ENGINEERS 
and the expenses of matriculation. The total 

Denia of the recently published 
of the National Industrial Confere: 


that more engineers are needed is m: 


sum set aside in the budget is $18,860. 

In order to receive a scholarship an appl 
cant must be a Costa Rican by birth, at least : ‘ 
2 o onel Percey E. Barbour, editor of Mi) 
17 vears old, unmarried and not more than 21 > ‘pia ae 

Metallurgy, the official journal of the A 


} —, 
vears old. He must be in good physical condi ' ie 
: pm Institute of Mining and Metallurgi 


tion, he must be without personal or family coi . 
neers. “The country is overrun with e1 


resources to aequire a profession, and must . 
says Colonel Barbour as quoted in 


bts ‘om teachers special mention for intelli- a 
obtain from teacher pec nentio Oo ite dispateh be the Peston Transcript, big 


gence and good conduct. He must present, . 
“<a : them graduates of schools which provid 
also, the diploma of a bachelor or of the degree foundation for engineering success.” 
Maestro Norm: “urthermore, each applicant yale nate. 
Maestro Normal. Furthermor PI 3arbour asks that engineering schools 

“< ; ~ Ayere)<e . ~ Z ? *t > a - . . . 
contracts to exercise in Costa Rica the pro-  ¢thical in their care of students, presenti 
fession prepared for and to lend professional facts of the profession as they exist, an: 
services to the government in the province of ating fewer and more highly educated en 
his birth for the regular salary during a period Colonel Barbour disagrees with conclus 
of four years. Scholarships are assigned by the reached by the National Industrial Con! 
Couneil ot College Directors ot Secondary In- Board on encineering edueation in Ameri 
struction, over which the Secretary of State of qyctry. He comments on the followi! 
the Ministry of Publie Education presides. from the report: 


ards are on a @ re re basis, se stu- : 
Awards are on a competitive basis, those stu Our investigation has developed tl 


dents being favored who are already studying ;,anctry may need about 400.000 

in foreign countries. Those are furthered also positions of responsibility by 1930 t 
who are planning to enter professions for which ployed in 1920, not counting replacer 
there is the greatest need in Costa Rica, atten- meet this demand of approximately 40,' 


tion being given to the necessities and tenden- the engineering colleges are only grad 
’ . . » rate é& ) > "oar ¢ arve 
cies of the provinces. In no ease is a scholar- ®t the rate of 9,000 per year, a larg 
, f whom will at first or eventually select 
ship granted for the purpose of taking up ° al : 
. than in industry. 
studies which may be carried on within Costa . 


Rica. Scholars are required to observe “exem- These statements do great harm, in thi 


plary conduct,” to attend the university daily, ion of Mr. Barbour, who declares: 


to undergo annually the tests, to conclude their If the English language means anyt! 
studies in the normal time fixed by the univer- ference is plain that our engineering s 
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here are difficulties, such as expense, and the 


tion of qualified instructors who can 
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years’ work 
of both him 
the Taul 
technica 


him out as a very 


it, contrary to general belief, with a 


success 
ny i . 


UMBIA UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


COURSES 


than 20,000 persons are now reached 


imbia through extension, ac 


university 
the report of the director, Dr. James 


In 1910 


Qu 


11 extension students num 


record enrollment includes more 


ears 
1) extra-mural students and about 2,000 
Through 


Division nearly 1,000 men and 


in non-credit courses. 


idents 


in many countries are being 


the Columbia staff. 
s are being made whereby a panel oi 
rs will join with the officers of admin 
of university extension in endeavoring 
the advantages of the extension courses 


; 


istrial workers. 


ana 


ve time and labor to the cause. 


Egbert states that women students who 


AND SOCIETY 


this tuition 

raised by 

hands o! 

School for 

position. 

are preparing for a co 
a worker from the 
the home, extra su 
students be 


al, and 


student 
Columbia, 


periments 


eners 
tion is as 


~ imp SS1DI¢ 


Definite courses of I 


S\ llabuse Ss were 


Issued 
for tl hats mn 
lor the leetures 

Svilabuses wi 


} 


tunity tor the 


radio 


questions issued DY 


be eriticized and retur: 


efficacy of this new method 


] 4 ] 


on will be tested. 
Another method reach 
not come to the 
abridged form 
t 


themselves to 


This method was received 


renera 


and deserves 
ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


A ToTaL of 17,000 instructors 
about 40 per cent. ol all teachers 
colleges are now regist¢ red with 
division of the American Council 
Washington, D. C. 
that the 


recent 


Progr Ss 
factory executive 
council, at a meeting 
requested Director Charles R 
libe ral 


voted that the registration ot 


plans for its 


more 


desiring positions in the Unite: 





AMERICAN 
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a regular part of the division’s service. 

l‘our members of the staff are engaged in the 
work of the division. The expenditure from 
May l to September 1 amounted to $2,690. To 
maintain the service with the completeness de- 
sired an annual expenditure of at least $15,000 
will be needed, according to an estimate pre- 
sented to the executive committee of the coun- 
ceil. The three main questions contronting the 
division, as expressed at the executive committee 
meeting, are: “(1) What can we do to get more 
complete registration? (2) How ean data be 
secured to revise records? (3) Will the colleges 
use it enough to warrant spending one third of 
the council’s income on it?” It was said that 
in order to make this work really effective the 
division should have an interested representative 
in every institution. 

The present number of institutional members 
of the American Council of Education is 177, a 
ain of 17 since last May. The view was ex- 
pressed at the executive committee meeting that 
“there are many smaller institutions which are 
not able to pay a membership fee of $100, but 
which might become members if the minimum 
fee were smaller.” The question of a scale of 
fees was referred to the finance committee and 
the director for further study. 

It was reported, in regard to the foreign 
language study, that meetings of the United 
States committee and of the Canadian commit- 
tee were held last spring. The council has re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Corporation $15,000 
for this work and is to receive $60,000 a year 
for three years. The executive committee voted 
to express to the Canadian committee and to the 
Conference of Canadian Universities its “appre- 
ciation of the cordial relations established in 
this work and to assure them of continued 
hearty cooperation.” 

The executive committee expressed its satis- 
faction with the results of the recent merger of 
the American Council on Edueation and the 
American University Union and “especially with 
the prospect of continued and increasing sup- 
port of the work for American students in 


Europe.” 

Nine volumes of the Finance Inquiry Report 
have, been issued, and four more are being com- 
pleted. The balance in the fund on September 1 
was $26,408, which will be more than sufficient, 
it was stated, to meet the remaining expense. 


The CcomMmmMission on the finance ingu 


asked to consider the preparation « 


summary of its work, as an aid to 
licity for this study. The chairman 
ecutive committee read from the 
SCHOOL AND Society tor August 9 a p 
trom the report of the chairman of thy 
commission expressing the satisfa 
members of the commission feel in w« 
der the auspices ol the American Co 


Education. 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., SCHOOLS 


WitH the opening of the present sc! 
a new salary schedule for teachers and 
in the schools of Washington, D. C., } 
into effect which places Washington wi 
among cities paying good salaries. The 
ule was contained in legislation passed 
congress at the last session and appr 
the President on June 4. It had been 
the Congress for more than two years 

In addition to the higher salaries, the n 
provides legislation looking toward an impr 


organization of the Washington sehoo! 


Superintendent Frank W. Ballou has state 


that the salary schedule and the legislative 
visions of this act place it among the m 
portant legislation relating to the sc! 
Washington that has ever passed the Cor 


The new schedule is as follows: 


Mi M 
Positions mum 1 
Teachers in kindergartens and ele 
mentary schools: 
Group A $1,400 $2.2 
Group B 2.300 2 
Teachers in junior high schools: 
Elementary school qualifications: 
Group A 1,600 
Group B 2,500 2,8 
High school qualifications: 
Group A 1,800 2,9 
Group B 2,900 3,2 
Teachers in normal and senior high 
schools: 
Group A 1,800 5 
Group B 2,900 - 
School librarians: 
Group A 1,400 2 
Group B 2,300 = &,f 
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7 rooms 
15 rooms 

16 roon 
‘ipals of vo 


Americanization 


} ] ri inals 
school pr! incipais 


nd normal 


departments 


g principals 4.000 
ry examiners, white 

- examiner 4.000 
s iperintendents 
5.000 


sistant superintends 


»f schools 8.000 10. 


hington teachers serve on tenure after 


r of satisfactory probationary service. 
may be eredited with outside experi 
d placed on the fifth year of the elemen 
schedule and on the sixth year of 

and normal school schedule. 
hers on tenure automatically advance one 
dollars a year until the maximum sal 
Group A is reached. Group B salary 
is provided for those teachers whose 
teaching, advanced study and higher 
ional equipment justify for them higher 
pensation than all teachers receive. Promo 
ns from Group A schedule to Group B sched 
be made on the basis of such evidence 


Board of Education may determine. 


HEALTH INSPECTION OF VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


RESS in state-wide reporting of the re 
school health inspection is indicated in 
ist issued by W. T. 

he State Board of Education of Vir 

the 1923-24. Detailed 


for both counties and cities, 


Sanger, secre 
covering year 
are given 
total of 375,680 children inspected out of 
of 465,100 enrolled. While Dr. 


against too specific use of the statistics, 


Sanger 


; 


he totals under each heading are clearly 


the total of 375,680 inspected, 235,967 are 


have defects. This percentage (62.8 


per cent.) is dee dedly lower t 


riven in the earlier studies of lar 
t exactiy 


school children. 


children inspecter have defective 


277). There are 25,996, or 
defective hearing; 71,598, or 19 per 


47,164, or 12.5 


mouth breathing; and 89,800, or 


defective vision; 


underweight. 

In the same issue of 
which Dr. 
Williams, 


Education in sang 
port, Dr. Ennion G 


missioner, Says: 


any instanc 
tention of their 
rections of physical « 
been made by the 


as a result of these inspectio 


; 


In the Virgimia plan, physical inspec 
made by nurses and teachers on vision, hes 
mouth breathing, teeth, skin eruption, 
height, weight and underweight; wl] 
examination to determine function: 
defects is made only by the phy sical 
ears, nose and throat, mouth, ski 
nutrition, glands, lungs, 


and nervous system. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 
IN his annual 


made 


Edueat 


report 
Philadelphia Board of 
advocates 


dent 3roome 


for improving the Ph 

school system. 
Attributing most of 

school system to the uns 

Dr. Broome advocates primat 


the bu ld ne }) 


acceleration of 
the line. Although, as he point 
able progress has been made, 
been accomplished than was 
He showed that of 1 


Philadelphia is the seventeenth 


respect. 


per capita school expenditure 


difficulty of securing unimprov 
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congested districts W here schools are badly 
needed, Dr. Broome suggests the development of 
a type ot school which could be placed in a 
narrow lot and could readily be converted into 
an industrial or commercial building, if the 
school population later shifts to make closing 
of the school desirable. He advocates the quick 
reduction of large classes, “the most serious 
obstacle to good teaching being the oversized 
classes, especially in the elementary schools. 
This condition should be remedied as soon as 
possible.” Because of the increasing seriousness 
of the enormous high school enrollment, result 
ing in overcrowding, he recommends the early 
erection of three more senior high schools. 
Coincident with the superintendent’s report 
came a communication from the board of re 
vision of taxes indicating that the board’s share 
of the taxes for 1925 will be $1,100,000 in ex 
cess of last year. From taxes alone the board 
of education will seeure $26,097,953.50. This 
will allow for increased outlay without the ne- 
cessity, according to officials of the board, of in- 
creasing the school tax rate. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


THe American Psychological Association will 
at its Washington meeting hold a commemora- 
tive session for G. Stanley Hall, founder and 
first president of the association, who, as a spe- 
cial honor, was reelected to the presidency and 
would, had he lived, have given the presidential 


address. 


A portrait of President E. A. Birge, of the 
University of Wisconsin, by Merton Grenhagen, 
of Milwaukee, has been completed and will be 
hung in the regents’ room. The picture, 5 by 7 
feet in size, shows Dr. Birge in his doctor’s robe 
in a characteristic pose. 

PRESIDENT-EMeErItUS LEBARON RUSSELL 
Briaas, of Radeliffe College, on October 20 laid 
in place the corner-stone which marked the for- 
mal opening of the new Radcliffe dormitory 
named in his honor. 

Henry M. Sxipmore, agent for agricultural 
education in the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation, is taking the place of Benjamin R. 
Crandall as supervisor for training agriculture 
teachers in California. Dr. Crandall has been 


granted leave of absence from the U 
California to assume the presidency 
fornia Polytechnic School at San Lu 


Calif. 


Tue Nobel prize for medicine, 


value of from $30,000 to $40,000, has. ; 


to press reports, been awarded to D 


Einthoven, protessor ot physiology 


versity ol Leyden. 


In recognition of his many years of 
the field of education, the New York 


lege for Teachers in June conferre 


Qy 


orary degree ol doctor ol pedagogy Ol 


D. Johnson, who is supervisor of train 
for the department. 

ProressorR Mortimer E. Coo.ey, 
dean of the engineering college of tl 
sity of Michigan, is the Democrati 


for United States Senator from Mich 


Miss Rita McDevitt, of Roselle, 


i 


in the Battin High School, Elizabeth, N 


ceived the largest number of votes ca 


five candidates for nomination for th 
in Union County. 


Dr. CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, 


bridge, Mass., graduate of Harvard 


Or 


1883 and protessor of Romance lang 


the university since 1896, has been 


president of the Harvard Alumni Assox 


succeed Supreme Court Justice Edward 


Sanford, ’85. Professor Grandgent is 


president of the association to be cho: 


the Harvard faculty since the electio 
Briggs to that office in 1913. 


’ 


Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, director ot 
reau of Health Edueation of the State 
ment of Publie Instruction of Pennsy! 


tT} 


| ) 


has been elected president of the departn 


school health and physical education o! 


tional Edueation Association. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. ENGLEMAN, 


vada, Mo., was recently elected president 


alumni association of the Missouri State 


ers’ College. 


Dr. Harry Emerson FOSDICK, 


Theological Seminary, whose resignatio! 
the First Presbyterian Church, of \ 


City, was accepted on October 22, ha 


pointed a trustee of Smith College. 


hee 


Lr 
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e left vacant by H. Clit 


Mrs. Carouine S. Day 
»t Boston, whose ten-year I ( ollege, Massax husetts, s 
Mrs. Fosdick was graduated ! at collevce from Tufts 
in 1900. her resignation to 
J. SCHIEFI president ol 


s’ Union of the City ot New Yo 
cted chairman of the Board of Trus 


luskegee Normal and Indu 


Miss Miuprep E 
stration agent under the Universit 
sota, has been appointed director of 

lai i) ng of nutrition in the « 

Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala. Massachusetts Colleg 

, Guy C. Tur 
and formerly a member of the 
te Board of Education and superin 


- state Departn ent of Edu 
schools in Evansville, Ind., has bee 


S 1pervisol ol physica ed 


extra-mural athleties a 
ection with the survey ol the Ne 


Schools, to visit junior high schools, J. N. Cro 
ns for new schools, study the official Girardeau city 
such schools and spend at least intendent 
onferring with principals and Dis- ceed C. A. 
tendent Benjamin Velt, who is now cept 
unior high schools. CHANGES in the New York State Department 
BurTLer has been appointed assistant I have been announced as foll 
of education in the University of Harold G. Thomps 
Miss Miriam Gerlach, of the South 


ot 
Greer e, who rece! t] 


a similar position in St 


Edueation 


yn, a member of 
the Potsdam State Normal School 
State College, has been appointed dean becomes supervisor of 


ceeding Dr. S. Dwight Arms. 

A. Deaty, Ph.D. (Clark), is in n charge of the public 
the department recently established 
kosh State Normal School to prepare 


records 
archives and history division 


years, succeeds Dr. Albert C 
exceptional children. e specia chools bureau Dr Stan 


: Meaker has returned to the department 
ARRELL Dypek, a graduate of Queen’s 


hygiene inspector Beulah L. 
ario, and a former Rhodes scholar : 


ha 


Gould 

appo nted superviso choo} 
s been appointed assistant pro 
, ‘ : ther resignations are the fo 
edueation in the College of Education 


: : am B. Cornell, as mental diagn 
versity of ( olorado. : 

Winslow, as supervisor of 
Harry S. GANDERS, a graduate 


art 
ol Co- 


ork; Sarah W. Vought, as super 
iversity, 1s a new member of the edu- braries. and Mildred H. Po 
epartment of the Colorado State Teach- 


ranizer for publie and 
ece, 


assoeli 


L, 


‘ , : = Wa. T. Keoven, for the 

Carr has resigned his position as as- naps 
. a . busi ess agent o! the Bostor Nel | hool Co! 

t professor of Latin at Oberlin College to 

na ‘ 


as announced his resignation, 


a 


associate professorship of Latin in oy 
toner ol. 
re of literature, science and the arts, 


etlective 


teaching of Latin in the school of 


Dr. V. V. ANDERSON resig 
the University of Michigan. 


e div 31on on 


t] prevention 
— . n . the Tat) al ’ ittee for 
ceton University, Dr. Carl Brigham he National Committee for 


promoted from an assistant professor- September 1, 


Mental Hy 
and has opened 


Pe | 
° Shrews . ’ 
associate professorship of psychology hrewsbury, N. J., 


tor the treatment an 


‘ ng of children with disord 
LIA L. HAWKINS, associate professor 


lers 
: psychoneuroses. 
atics at the Oklahoma College 


Tor 


s been appointed dean of women. Tue New York ¢ 
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fused on October 8 to rei tate Benjamin 
Glassberg, who was dismissed five years ago 
from his position as teacher of history in the 
Commercial High School of Brooklyn, as a re 


sult of the drive against teachers holding non 


conforming economic and political views. 


THE teachers of Public School 54, the Bronx, 
New York City, gave a Hallowe’en party on 
October 23, in honor of Dr. William E. Grady, 


their newly appointed district superintendent. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE PierCE BAKER, director ot 
the “47 Workshop” playwriting course at Har 
vard University, is absent this year on sabbati- 


eal leave. 


PROFESSOR Epwin W. KEMMERER, of the de- 
partment of economies of Princeton University, 
has been given leave of absence to accept a mis- 
sion trom the British government to cooperate 
in its inquiry into the desirability of reestab- 
lishing the gold standard. Dr. G. Vissering, 
President of the Netherlands, has been invited 


to act with Professor Kemmerer. 


Dr. Grorce L. Mey.an, professor of physical 
education and a member of the faculty of ap- 
plied science of Columbia University, has been 
appointed to represent the university at the 
ceremonies commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Ecole Polytechnique 
at the University of Brussels, Belgium, on No- 


vember 20, 21 and 22. 


Proressor Horace Atwyne, director of 
music at Bryn Mawr College, has received an 
honorary fellowship of the Manchester Royal 
College of Musie. 


In connection with his course of evening lec- 
tures in the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
eation on “Singing in schools and communities,” 
Professor Archibald T. Davison, director of the 
Harvard Glee Club as well as organist and choir 
master of the university, will organize and di- 
rect a chorus of Cambridge people and Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students, which will serve as 
a practice group for the course. 

Dr. JAMES Henry Breastep, director of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
has been asked to give the first course at Cor- 
nell University on the new Messenger Founda- 
tion, which has been generously endowed for 


the maintenance of an annual course of lectures 


on the “Evolution of civilization.” D 
will also give the Henry Ward Bee 
at Amherst College in November 


way back will speak before the 


graphic Society in Washington, D. ( 


Proressor AMBROSE L. Suni 
University, was the speaker at the 
school week assembly exercises ot ft 
Training School for Teachers on O 

Dr. Gary N. CALKINS, profess 
zoology in Columbia University, 
October meeting of the New York 
of Biology Teachers on “Life and y 

Dr. E. E. Lewis, superintendent 
of Flint, Michigan, gave an addré 
sonnel management” to the Nebras 
masters Club at their first meeting 


in Lineoln, on October 17. 


Dr. Nisson Tovurorr, dean of the 
Teachers College, Boston, addressed 


Society of Harvard University last 


Dr. Henry Aveustus Bucutt 
governor of Colorado and chance 
of the University of Denver, 
in Denver, Colo., on October 21, 


of seventy-seven years. 


Dr. Rosert Etitis THOMPSON 
emeritus of the Central High Sc! 
delphia, and formerly John Wels! 
of history and English literature 
versity of Pennsylvania, died on Oct 


aged eighty years. 


THE Section of Edueation of the 
Association for the Advancement ot 
meeting at Washington, D. C., from 
29 to January 3, has arranged the 
program: Special applications 
methods to edueational problems 
Courtis, Haggerty, Rugg and others; 
advancement in school administratior 
Fowlfes, Hines, Ballou, Cubberley; 
school child: Woolley, Baldwin, Dear! 
nald, Gesell; Character educatior 


Magrath, Neuman, Trow and oth 


a 
mental education; Ohl, Henmon, B 
well, Myers, Persing, Seott, Baker ar 
The retiring vice-president, Dr. Hent 


will give an address on “The new s 
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Framingham 
Burr F. 
education, 


day included 


Public Health; George 


it editor, Depart: ent 
nd Dr. J. Mace Andress, 


education, Boston U1 


university faculty ;” EXAMINATIONS 
Founda prevocational and jun 
“Dental held throughout the cour 
search.” ‘| hey are to fill vacancies in 
t entrance salaries of $1,200 ; 
respectively. Advancement 


ithout change in assig 


Ss, prepare lesson Dis 
or supplies and equipment, 
tests in home econ 

eache r ot hor e 
rrades) are to give ins 
Y, hous¢ hold manag 


lans., arrange cla 


examination tests 


William Mann 
Academy ; fessor 


luate School, 


ome economi 
Competitors 


yr, home ma 


John Avingsto1 Lowes, 

School, Harvard Univer- 

heott Peabody, headmaster, Groton 
Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, president, 


setts Institute ot Technoloev. 


int Holvoke 


the joint auspices o! the Mass: 


State Department ol Publie Health tive books may 


tate Department of Edueation, a that the series ma 


health edueatio was held at nently growing in 
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THe Univers f Oklahoma has initiated a 
campaign | hieh he or its object the collection 
of a million lar or » erection 


stadium and a student uni building. 


THE number of era students of child 


development problem as increased rapidly at 


Welfare Research Station at the Uni 

; the past Tew years. 
Students pursuing research under Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, director, this year represent univer 
the east and far west, the middle west, 

and the south: Harvard University, Columbia 
University, University of Washington, Wy 
oming, Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Tulane, Smith College, Bryn 
Mawr College, Wellesley College, Grinnell Col 
lege, National Kindergarten College, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Iowa State Agricultural Col 


lege and the University of Iowa. 


HeavtH work in the publie schools of Balti 
more has been placed under the direction of the 
city health department. The commissioner of 
health has been allowed ten nurses and nine 
physicians for school work. There will be hos 
pital rooms in six of the high schools. There 
will be three beds in each room and nurses on 
duty from 9:30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M., for the 
care of pupils with minor ailments. There will 
be a physician at the City College and at the 
Polytechnie Institute and a woman physician 
at the eastern and western high schools and one 
physician for each of the other four senior and 


junior high sehools. 


THE people of South Carolina will vote this 
year on the question of issuing bonds in the 
sum of ten million dollars for buildings or 
permanent improvements in the public schools, 
educational, charitable and penal institutions 
of the state. The proposed law provides that 
this money shall be expended over a period of 
ten years, two million dollars the first year, and 
thereafter not exceeding one million dollars 
each year. The law also provides that two 
million dollars of this sum shall be used for 
aiding in the erection of high school buildings. 
This two million dollars is not to be a Joan but 
state aid in a more substantial form than has 
heretofore been appropriated. 

In two years, from 1920 to 1922, Virginia’s 


appropriation for the support of publie edu- 


cation increased from $3,299,000 
a gain ot 6. ar cent. Expendit 
ties and districts in the same pe 
from $5,937,000 to $12,307,000. a 
per cent. In twenty years the 
property has increased from $8.5 
083.000. The Virginia Journa 
from which these figures are t 
average lail attendance = iners 
50,000 in » 1920-22 period. 
twenty years school population | 
creased 69,756 while school enrollme 
160,889. The average salary of 
creased from $268 in 1910 to $727 
or nearly 253 per cent. 

A NATIONAL educational expo 
held in Florence, Italy, during th 
1925 under the auspices ol the M 
Publie Instruction and of Natio: 
according to an announcement 


States Bureau of Education. 


A SPECIAL cable to the New Yor 
ports that teachers of elementar 
throughout Austria are striking 


against the low salaries received. 


ESPERANTO is to be taught, two 
week, to all pupils of Hungarian pub 
by order of the Minister of Educat 
bers of the Hungarian Esperanto 


volunteered to furnish the teachers. 


Tue Paris correspondent of th 
the American Medical Association 
question has been much discussed, 
years, as to the responsibility for th 
education of the young. Is the minister 
lie instruction responsible in view o! 
that it would seem that his authorit; 
tend over all who attend school; o1 
army shoulder the burden, since it 
ceive the young men as recruits in its 1 
has an interest in their physical 
whether through sports or otherwise, 
that, after a few weeks’ special drill, 
be transformed into soldiers able to 
enemy? The minister of public instr 
not—for the time being, at least—i1 
to take care of physical educatior 
quently, it has been necessary to entr 
instruction to the army, which has at its 


’ 


2 more or less adequate corps of 


1+ 


whose activities have begun to be fel 
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one accepts 
vert Austria into a tant issue 
Archbishop of Vienna. opportunity 
superior 


ause they can ut 
DISCUSSION 


CIAL 


proport on 
IMPLICATIONS OF MENTAL an achieve; oby 
TESTS 


merely quantitative ff 


erences 
; +} 
en tne 


prospect of se 


ence is a) if decided 
me grroup ol 


lacts, acceptance of 


nsequent application to human life decided changes in 
1s social effects. 


Then, as the facts 


qualitative 


herein do the tests offer the 


( 


> POs 


our SOCIAL TD 
as it concerns the Pp ibhie s 
sociologist and on to the lay In 
s re peated the orgy and 
not of scientifie fact. but rather of Vocational ruidance have come 
idgment. The scientific data are @!V!sion ol 
one side or else smothered by the 
about the eost to 


Oakland and many 


arcument nings of a change to an efficien 
arg nt, 


children groups 
tiated courses of study on the ba 
their gence level being already a fa 
super-visionary 
ne of James Watt’s discovery of the 


society of 


e were they true. A adequate scientific basis for sucl 


t is done in a definitely tentat 
— . . . lot 
ne might have pictured some of the made by da 


a from the 
given by a trained psychol 


luences growing out of the faectorv 
» him and 


others of the time UP by such supplementary da 
, ress] oints oO Tl off 
been conclusive evidence of the ©*PT yY poi out. rhe ¢ 
} , wiaaonaie eats " ? yt ne? a 
that discovery. Bryan’s contra-evolu- P* dagogie standpoint of such d 
rgument to-day, in so far as it is any- "em 18 very generally accepted 
{ > : | rience W 
n entreaty in terms of social danger. * 
all prone to this fallaey of 


arving ite re e an ent ] 
f mixing varying W elligenee ind m | 
ieations with scientifie truth, and man 


bably always be guilty of it as long 


wave had classroom expe 


The social psycholog c 
as effect of such 


+b division 0 

. ley ara ' war 4 

s and aspirations are entangled w and are, however, y« 

rht processes. implications involve: first, 
= ie ameath 

not surprising, then, that mental te dren so treated, namely, 

with this confused sort of oppo- attitude towar 


is one anothe! 
those not qualified to interpret knowledge « 
ifically. So many of the opponents 


ests seem to be unable to make this dis 


f one another’ 
on 


** Measurement f 


Mifflin, Boston, 1916, pp 
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tude towards life, school TK +. second, of which were college bred. A re! 
effects upon paren mothers of bright children knowledge should be available to meet 
have never been slow »p iblish the fact; inter social contingencies. It 
parental harmony iy suffer; attitude of par- proponents ol the tests to s 
ents towards their children may involve danger luction of testing programs and dif 
ous practices, as in the case of the mother who eourses ol study involve no diffi it 
complacentiy sa d in the hea i of her child, sort cited above as 
Mary does) know she is’ the movement to go off 
influence upon the howling.” What is needed is m 
possible tendency ‘use a lack sive studies of actual effects 
in a child or effort to help it because dents, parents and teachers 
ef that its inferiority will prevent its a priori generalizations. Likewise, t 
learning much, anyway. Instances involving all for a means of preventing abus« 


1 


three of these tact might be collected. What the present lack of contro 


iously needed is more comprehensive studies who give the tests and those who use t 


of these problems. For instance, a study of the and the promiscuity with which 


effects I tI ry mental test seores to normal materials are distributed. 


school student showed that some were being Such considerations as 


discouraged in their ambitions to become teach form a guiding theme in t 


; ; 


ers, because of scores lower than some of their ati of mental tests during 


classmates. Inquiry into the correlation be 


} 


tween intelligence tests scores and success 


? 


teaching showed insufficient positive relation 


ot ee 


ship to justify the possible disheartening 


these students by ‘ling them their seores. QUOTATIONS 


But awareness of superiority and eserregaiee A SUPERINTENDENT WHO SEES 
among children, parents and teachers did not, DUTY AND DOES IT 


of course, originate in mental tests. There 


hool hiel hil TueEreE is, fortunately for Chicago, 
never was a schoolroom yet in which some ¢ehi 
lid : es 1 of the school system of this cit: 
dren did not know themseives to be superior; . 

tendent who is not afraid to join 


thers el > De ‘ ( “ese ’ ot interior on ; ’ . 
others feel the pain and resentment of inferio1 feachers’ Federation. Misled by th 


itv; there was never vet a teacher who did not 
. : . ; ; bosses, some of the teachers have come t 
realize differences in capacity among students; 
) _ that whenever the superintendent or t 
and there have been all too tew parents who ; 
; cipals want to eall them together to « 

{ 


were free from a tendency to exploit harmfully 


the bright achievements of their children. What 


cies, the schools must be dismissed ar 


’ ings held during regular 
the Intellig ¢ : ( l nake certain and teacher, according to this belief, i 
definite these distinetions; does, too, " tend to professional duties onl: 
tention to some perhaps otherwise overlooked. part of the day and week when scl 
t the problem of mental beste 3 MO aled to be in session. In order 1 
primaril} their va id ty, but rather their recognition of their claims, a group 
eltec . when eee ers have carried on an attack aga 
mmediate and eventual. Deta intendent which is vigorously an 
min strative procedure are needed. rected against his continuance ia of 
vary from institution to institution; have attempted to make it app 
stance, a school = on immigrant section ol perintendent has raised a petty 
larg 1 ight offer fewer parental problems have voiced the charge that he is v1 
concerning the tests than a school the patrons ot education rules and that he is tr 


2 Fenton, Norman, ‘‘ Mental test scores and self their inalienable rights. 
Educ. Adminis. d Superv., February, Superintendent McAndrew has n 


, 


fied reply which is so fine an exam] 
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e manufacture 


norityv o 
coopera 
over which he 
know that the 


6 to 3, 


pre S1lGeS 
board of 


sustained the 
his position Thev will 
+ ne M 


is berinning to make 


the think ing of the people 0 
\ recent editorial 


ie sums up the grow ing conv 
achers are misled ar d unprotessioni 


et 


= wer? 
EVER COUNT 


re than 8 


Andrew says that these tests revea 


means that the $58,000,000 
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human rights contribute the most to the demoraliza half of this total have reasonable pros» 
an ordinary liberal arts coll 


tion which does the greatest injury to the greatest cess in 
number of people. The authority of management 2. More than a third of the pupils y 


t 


is involved in contention. The city stands as an to continue their education after gradu 


incompetent, with its most vital interests tossed next year to enter a liberal arts colleg: 
about by angr technical school. Of these, 40 per cent 

If the schools run true to form, the questions to succeed, and about one fourth seem 
not be: Are Mr. McAndrew’s statements failure. 


now will 
3. A considerable number of girls 


correct? Are they justified by conditions? Do they 


} 


indicate what the children are getting out of the eighth of all the seniors, both sexes, now 


system? If so, what is to be done about it? chusetts high schools, plan to go to norr 
Will these questions be asked? Probably not Of these the majority are below the 
The issue will be MeAndrew’s job. The fight will levels of those pupils planning to go t 
be to run him out of town. The children in the eolleges and higher technical schools. 
schools will be ignored. The demoralization will be 4. Those seniors planning to ent 
greater. That, at any rate, is what we may expect schools have about the same capacity 
from what we know of school affairs. The people tending to enter normal schools. 
have been unable to do anything about it thus far, 5. About 6,000 of the seniors now 
but if they have any regard for their children’s setts high schools are planning no further 
future, they will find a way. tion after graduation. Of these, the 


The Elementary School Journal would have little chance of success 


a = arts college. However, there are some 


possibly 2,000 in all. Of these, a 


REPORTS number will not go on with their studi 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF SENIORS IN they prefer to work, but an almost e 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOLS are prevented by lack of funds from 


higher school. 
A stupy of the intelligence of senior students 6. The seniors are found to be divi 


in the high schools of Massachusetts, interrupted equally among eight different high-scho 


by the death in July, 1923, of Dr. Stephen S. Over two fifths are taking the commer 
ness) course alone, and only 3 per cent. 


Colvin, has been completed by his co-worker, 
Professor Andrew H. MacPhail, of the School 
of Edueation, Brown University, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Education has now published the 


the classical and academic courses 
The boys are less homogeneous than t! 
their choice of courses. On the basis 
P logical scores the classical, academic, « 
results as Bulletin, 1924, No. 9. paratory, and scientific groups are d 
The study covered about one fifth of the the jead, while the commercial group ral 
high school population of Massachusetts—a total 7. The three studies most frequent! 


of 1,262 boys and 2,071 girls—representative of ‘‘favorites’’ by the boys are (1) mat 
the high schools of the state in respect to loeca- (2) history and civics, and (3) English 

tion, size, and economic, social and industrial ture; by the girls, (1) commercial sub 
conditions. As the instrument for the mental F%glish and literature, and (3) modern 
Seniors selecting languages and science 
+} 


tne 


survey the Brown University psychological ex- : 
others in psychological scores, while 


amination was employed. In addition to the 
groups rank lowest. 

psychological examination, the survey included 8. Measty 0 Gfth of the ceniere Whe hist 
replies to a questionnaire sent to the principals civies least of all the high-school subjects. 
of all the high schools tested; this questionnaire yather striking to note that particulars 
eard brought information as to the age, parent- case of vocational subjects, the seniors liking 1 
age, economic background and ambitions of the subjects least are psychologically superi 
liking them best. 

} 


pupils examined. 
The outstanding facts of the survey are pre- 9. Roughly, five sixths of the seniors ha\ 
, , ultimate life occupations. / >» half 
sented by Professor MacPhail as follows: ul mate life oceupa nome. About one 

intend to enter professions, and ab 


1. In all, about 10,000 seniors in Massachusetts clerical work. Among careers chose! 


high schools plan to go to some institution of sexes, those selecting professions and | 
learning after graduation in June. Not more than business executives and foremen rank | 
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going into clerical work Stanford Binet 

Mental Age 
seniors come from the 
‘tisans, and abcut twice as 
homes of day laborers as 
ional homes. Those coming 
homes lead the others psycho 
hose whose parents ure farmers 

rs rank lowest. 

ilf of the seniors have fathers whuse 
es re between $1,000 and $2,000. 
the fathers’ incomes fall 
id $3,000. The psychological 
tend to vary with the fathers’ 


ose fathers’ incomes are largest 


»f 20 were born in the 
these same seniors head all 
ve hologiecal scores, 
the seniors have parents both 
orn in the United States, and 17.5 
rd mention some one of 17 different 18.0 137 
» United States as the birth 18.5 147 
The seniors making the 19.0 161 
psychological scores were those ae 
ts were both born in English-speaking The equivalent score for 12.5 years is given 
as 40 points, while for 16.5 years it is given as 


. 102 points, which is a gain of 62 points in four 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND years, or 15.5 points per year instead of the 


STATISTICS 1.16 points found for the fifteen-year-olds in 


Davenport. The question is, how certain can 
THE SLOWING UP OF GROWTH IN we be that the results in Davenport are not due 
MENTAL TEST ABILITY 


to chance, and that they would not change if a 
that growth in the ability to seore in larger number of cases were collected. 
Alpha test slows up very markedly The probable error of the coefficient of corre 
e fifteenth year of age has been fur- lation quoted is .03- We may be 
data collected by the writer, with the even if an infinite number of cases 
Miss Julia Kirkwood. The Army Alpha lected under the conditions involved 
ven to 579 children born in the year’ study, the correlation found would 
were attending the intermediate, high .00 and .20. This would make the regres 
time public schools of Davenport, between 0 and .86, and the gain per year 
December, 1923. The children tested therefore, lie between 0 and 10 points 
la representative sample of the rising on the extreme assumption, therefore, w 
n that city. be sure that the rate of incre: 
stigating the correlation between age as measured by Army Alpha 
Alpha seore, it was found that for year-old Davenport children than the rate 
and 268 girls born in 1908 the correla-_ cially given for that and the preceding ages 
03. The regression coefficient of these Davenport children gained only 
re on age is .43. In other words, per year during the ages of nine to 
th of gain in age tends to correspond must have been able to score an average of abo 
nerease of .43 points in the Alpha test 30 points at the age of nine years. The official 
For twelve months the gain would be table gives four points as the score for a 
nts. For comparison the following mal child of nine. It is clear then 
Alpha seores officially given as corre Davenport children must have 


t} 


with various “mental ages” is shown: more than ten points per year at 
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to seore in the Alpha test 
lower for Davenport children over twelve year 
than the official norms would suggest. 

The facts discussed above are presented 
graphically in Chart 1, where the regression 
line for Alpha seore on age of Davenport chil 
dren born in 1908 is extended backward and 
forward for comparison with the official norms. 
The slope of the 1908 regression is so much 
flatter than the established slope ol Alphs seore 
on mental age for earlier years that the differ 
ence ean not be due to chance. The ecireled X 
shows the average score of the siblings referred 
to above. The curved line drawn through the 


x’s shows the norms which best fit the Daven 
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obptained 


{as repo 
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ference appear 


rt correla 


lO! 


ot nineteen vears 


table ol equival< I 


that mental 


rrowth 1 


the period from thirtee 


vears of age? The procedure sug 


Arthur Otis seems vastly prefera 


rent practice. He proposes, as 


tion of the test seores 


duce each child’s score 


to ascertain the average and st: 


for each age 


; 
L¢ 


a “star 


by subtracting from the child’s seore 


score for that age and dividing the 


by the standard deviation. 


The complete results of 


the 


vey, from which the materials for 


taken, are in the hands of the lowa 


fare Research Station 


BryN Mawr COLLEGE 


at 


lowa ( 


HorNEL 








